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Retrospect, Forecast, and a Personal Confession 
By JOHN ROTHSCHILD, Recent Executive Secretary of the N, S. F. 


“What is going to become of us now?” 
sked the grub as he worked his way out 
of a snug-fitting shell, down deep in the 
earth. 

“T can’t say,” answered the seedling. “Its 
dark yet.” 

“Shall we come to something do you 
think?” asked the grub two weeks later as 
he crawled over the warm earth near the 
surface rootlets of the tiny oak plant. 

“Aye, soon we shall cast a shadow,” 
swered the little tree. 


an- 


It is not surprising that we have chang- 
ed, those of us who are intellectually vital. 
In a world which made no call upon the 
special energies of youth, we toyed with 
art and letters, or buried ourselves in sci- 
ence, or made ready for places of com- 
mand in what seemed a static order. One 
thought of the college-bred American 
youth as inheritors, not as pioneers. 


Now the stirring of inexplicable events 
has awagened something in us_ which 
flames or slumbers in every generation of 
youth—the yearning for deeds which shall 
liberate and enhance the lives of men. 

A hundred years ago or more the call 
to a scientific conquest of nature, in the 
interests of mankind, and to the concomit- 
ant industrial construction stirred the im- 
aginations of young men; today that work 
is far accomplished; the spirit is gone out 
of it. The call to us is the call of a new 
age—the age of adjustment to what. sci- 
ence and industry have brought us. 

The problems are new. The spirit breath- 
ing in us is the old spirit which has ani- 
mated young hearts whenever the struggle 
for human freedom and perfection has en- 
tered another phase. 

Some of us—then students in a great 
Eastern University—had a feeling of the 
new era back in 1919. ‘There were those 
among us who felt themselves filled with 
the truth—who thought they understood 
what was happening in the world and how 
events would shape themselves. They have 
since, all of them, I think, learned a wiser 
agnosticism. Others knew their own con- 
fusion, but were eager to find an orienta- 
tion to what they felt, that eventually they 
might know what parts to play in the new 
world. Those who knew, burned for ac- 
tion, and those who were less sure, wanted 
enlightenment. So the group had two 
functions: discussion and study, primarily 
for those who did not understand the Rus- 
sian Revolution, Industrial Democracy and 
in general what were thought to be im- 
portant phenomena of the new age; and 
for those who sought action—missionary 
work in the student body at large. 

If there was anything remarkable about 
us as a group it was our honesty. Even 


those who burned with conviction were 
open to new evidence; and anxious as some 
of ‘us were to rouse the social sympathies 
of our fellow students, we saw that the 
way to establishing intelligent belief lay 
in a fair presentation of facts. In private 
discussions and in open meetings we wel- 
comed the testimony of radicals who gave 
satisfaction to one element among us, and 
conservatives who reassured the others. 
Facts strengthened the social idealism of 
the unsure and in some cases focussed it; 
facts modified and matured the convictions 
of the possessed; the club vivified the 
thought of the university. 

Then in the spring of 1921, we became 
aware of similar groups in other universi- 
ties and colleges, and knew that we were 
part of a spontaneous movement. We 
called an intercollegiate conference of stu- 
dents who, like ourselves, were puzzling 
about the world, and the result was an 
articulation of the movement in an organ- 
ization. 

We called ourselves the intercollegiate 
Liberal League, a name which has misled 
many who do not understand the word in 
its generic sense of freedom and openness. 
The purpose of the new organization—the 
first bona fida National Student organiza- 
tion with a general social and educational 
purpose—was the amplifying of what each 
group was doing within its own bound- 
aries. It was to help;students to make a 
living contact with the problems of the 
times, and to rouse those who were still 
swathed in the petty pre-war bliss of per- 
sonal acquisition and achievement. 

I, being one of the most enthusiastic, 


was chosen to do the active work. I threw 
myself into it with an ardor which I shall 
probably bring to'no future task. During 
the first year this movement growing un- 
der my hands was almost a religion. I 
saw in its intellectual honesty a new s0- 
cial method, and I felt that it was prepar- 
ing a quota of sane leadership for the 
difficult future. But had the grub asked 
me any such point blank questions as he 
he put to the seedling I should have ans- 
wered as the latter, “It’s dark yet, I can’t 
say.” All of us realized, I think, that we 
had started something of which the ulti- 
mate significance was buried in the obscu- 
rity of its growth and environmient. 


So the work went on, and there began 
to be results. But stark candor—the pat- 
ron of our labors—began to face us with 
questions which took the joy out of the 
work for me and for one or two of the 
other leaders. We saw discussion groups 
multiplying but we could not be convinced 
of the value of their diseussion: Wasn't 
it all 2 bit noisy? WHadn’t the world suf- 
fered enough from people whe tey with 


ideas? Wasn’t the new era calling for 
sacrifice and love, rather than for the ca- 
villing of theorists? Were freedom and 
perfection for man to be approached 
through institutional changes in human re- 
lations, or through a slow regeneration 
which could not be “discussed?” These 
are a few of the questions which assailed 
us as we worked. 

Why should I not speak very personally 
to you? All that I have to give you now 
comes from the depths of a personal strug- 
gle. By the spring of last year—when 
the National Student Committee for the 
Limitation of Armaments, and the Inter- 
collegiate Liberal League merged into the 
National Student Forum—I was satisfied 
that the movement as a movement would 
attain success—and utter futility. I had 
come finally to the belief that the process 
of freeing and perfecting the life of man 
is a lowly, simple, intimate growth in the 
hearts of individual men. I felt the mov- 
ing of a mystical spiritual association 
wiich Dound all good men, without their 
knowlege, into an army of regeneration. 
With such a belief full-grown what more 
had I to do with a movement which dis- 
cussed external adjustments? I tried to 
leave the work, but it still needed me, and 
I hadn’t the courage to forsake my respon- 
sibility. 

At last I am free, and now at the mo- 
ment of release I am finding unexpected 
confirmation for the work of the past two 
years. In the individual response of stu- 
dents who have come into touch with mem- 
bers of the European mission; in the tem-. 
perance and wisdom of replies to the Ruhr 
referendum; in the educational discussion 
at Hartsdale; and most of all in the pub- 
lication at Wisconsin, Dartmouth, Yale, etc. 
of critical sheets satirizing education and 
student life—do I find my answer. Some- 
thing stirs in the American colleges, and I 
know that the Forum has played a part 
in bringing it. to life. There is an unmis- 
takable new impatience with the lifeless- 
ness of college activities, an@ eoMtge eda- 
cation. The movement which I feared was 
evaporating in general discussion lias 
found itself in a critique of education. 

_ If now.you ask me “Shall we come to 
something?” I can say to you; “yes, and 
soon we shall cast a shadow.” I dare to 
prophesy that another decade of concern 
with his own education will bring the sta- 
dent ‘nto a new relation to the national 
life. He who is now the most unconcerned 
and unregarded will cast the shadow of 
influence: It will not be a specific politi- 
cal influence. But having grappled with 
his education and having refused it with 
the idealism and sincerity of hie yeuth, 
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MINUTES OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
Sunday, May20, 1923 
NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway 


Those present— 

Students 

Marjorie Parsons, Vassar 

Eleanor Eckhart, Vassar 

Helen Muchnic, Vassar 

Dale DeWitt, Union Theol¢gical 

Simon Whitney, Yale 

Justine Wise, Radcliffe 

Ruth Ayres, Radcliffe 

Faculty 

Professor Franklin Edgerton, University 
of Pa. 

Graduate Students 

Bernce Sanborn 

Paul Blanchard 


Officers of the Forum 

George D. Pratt, Jr. 

John Rothschild 

Amy Jennings 

Eleanor Phelps 

Beatrice Cohen 

Chairman—George Pratt 

1—Election of Officers 

The resignations of John Rothschild as 
Executive Secretary and of Amy Jennings 
as editor of The New Student were accept- 
ed. 

It was moved seconded and carried that 
the office of Foreign Secretary be abolish- 
ed and that the work be taken care of by 
the New Student. 

The following officers were elected: 
Charles Denby, Chairman; Elizabeth Vin- 
cent, Vice-Chairman; George D. Pratt, Jr., 
Executive Secretary; Douglas Haskell, As- 
sociate Executive Secretary; Eleanor 
Phelps, Director of the Speaker’s Bureau; 
Lenore Pelham, Editor of “The New Stu- 
dent;” Beatrice Cohen, Office Secretary. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the 
Executive Secretary be left to find a suit- 
able Treasurer; and that» the Executive 
Secretary and the Editor of The New Stu- 
dent form a committee of two to find a 
business manager for The New Student. 


2—Discussion of whether the Forum 
should accept the New Hampshire farm 
offered to us by Mrs. Hillsmith. 

Report by Amy Jennings on initial cost 
involved—$500—$110.00 of which would be 
put into painting, plastering, etc. of the 
house, the balance to be put into furniture 
which would be the permanent property 
of the Forum and could be used in future 
similar projects. Consideration of whether 
we had not better hire a farm nearer New 
York. Report by Eleanor Phelps on pos- 
sibilities which this student colony offered 
for training leaders of discusson groups 
in the college, and for eetting them ac- 
quainted so that they could work together 
more effectively during the college year. 
Moved, seconded and carried that we ac- 
cept the New Hampshire farm for this 
summer and thank Mrs. Hillsmith very 
heartily for her offer. 

3—Report by John Rothschild of the 
plans for the student mission to Germany. 

Suggestion by John Rothschild that an- 
nouncement be made in The New Student 
that groups going to Europe to study the 
youth movements get in touch with the 


(Continued from page 1). 
the American student will be a factor of 
moral portent in the national life as stu- 
dents have been the world over, wherever 
they have found consciousness of themsel- 
ves as a citizen group. 

I withdraw at the moment of renewed 
belief, the resolution to do so—taken in 
disillusionment months ago—is still valid. 
For one cannot challenge the processes of 
human evolution with striking deep, un- 
derlying questions which divide the soul. 
I am sure of the Forum now. But I must 
have a time for personal seeking in quiet, 
and simplicity of life. This is not the 
mood of leadership. 


office of the National Student Forum for 
contacts and entrees. Suggestion by 
George Pratt that the Forum mission 
should be kept on an individual, rather 
than a group basis, because of the pre- 
judice of the German mind against or- 
ganizations coming to Europe to study 
as groups. 

4—Flection of an Executive Council 
from the Executive Committee. 


Plan presented by John Rothschild, fol- 
lowed by discussion from the floor. It 
seemed necessary to have a small Exe- 
cutive Council which could meet more fre- 
quently with the officers of the Forum and 
direct its work. Moved, seconded and car- 
ried that the Executive Committee auth- 
orize the appointment from its own num- 
ber of an Executive Council which shall 
meet at stated time and place every two 
weeks with full power of the Executive 
Committee. The Executive Council shall 
meet with the active executive officers of 
the Forum and shall make full report by 
mail to the entire Executive Committee of 
all action taken, following each meeting. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the 
members of the Executive Council be re- 
commended by the officers of the Forum 
and approved by the Executive Committee. 

Moved, seconded and carried that an- 
nouncement be made of the regular time 
and place of the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Council and that all members of the 
Executive Committee be eligible to attend 
each meeting with power to vote. 

Moved, seconded and carried that there 
be a minimum of five meetings of the en- 
tire Executive Committee during the ac- 
ademic year, to be held at stated times, 
dates to be determined as early as pos- 
sible in the academic year. 

5—Reconsideration of a reply to the 
National Civic Federation’s attack. 

Reading by John Rothschild of three 
parts of the pamphlet he has prepared in 
answer to the National Civic Federation, 
the first part a general comment on the 
Bolshevism complex, the second part an 
open letter to Mr. Easley, the third part 
an outline of the history, aims and achieve- 
ments of the National Student Forum, the 
fourth and last part a collection of com- 
mendatory letters from administrators and 
other people who had heard the foreign 
students speak, or who had met them priv- 
ately. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the 
committee approve the issuance of a 
pamphlet, stating the aims of the organi- 


zation and built on three parts of the pro- 
posed pamphlet, omitting any reply to 
Mr. Easley. 

6—Plans for the Forum next year. 

Report by John Rothschild of the plans 
for a series of regional conferences cul- 
minating in a large national conference 
near Chicago next spring, of the plans for 
getting students into industry during the 
summer modeled on Mr. Cherrington’s 
plan in the Rocky Mt. district under the 
auspices of the Y.M.C.A., of plans for 
tours for selected groups of students to 
Europe in the summer of 1924. General 
approval was expressed of all of these 
plans. 

7—Report by Amy Jennings on plans 
for The New Student. 

Miss Jennings suggested two problems 
for consideration. 
a.—Whether The New Student was to be 

developed as a tool for building up the 

Forum, or whether it was to continue 

as a news sheet of national and inter- 

national student and youth movements. 

b.—Whether we should not get more ar- 
ticles from students giving their opin- 
ions, rather than from professors and 
well known people giving advice to stu- 
dents. 

The consensus of opinion was that the 
paper should continue as a news sheet, but 
should include more student opinion. 

George Pratt announced that he had suc- 
ceeded in raising $7,000 toward the $20,000 
budget voted by the last year’s executive 
committee. si 

Meeting adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 


Ideas That Build 


By F. H. ROBB, Howard University 


In the present, far more than in any 
preceding age, ideas govern mankind. Not 
individuals, nor governments, nor armies; 
but ideas uproot dynasties, subvert and 
reorganize governments, revolutionize so- 
cial forms, and direct civilization. 

From the days of Adam to the youth 
movement of our day, ideas have held 
sway. Eve was curious, Adam _  dis- 
satisfied; they acted on their convictions, 
and since that day man has been in quest 
of more and more happiness. Alexander’s 
idea of a world empire started subsequent 
mad attempts at universal empires even 
up to our day. Christ had the impudent 
audacity to promulgate the idea of the 
“Golden Rule” in the face of the bitterest 
opposition. Japan, only a few years ago, 
had an idea she must become a factor in 
world affairs if she was to live. Not long 
ago, the German youth had an idea. To- 
day, we have youth movements through- 
out the world. At the back of every great 
historical event, an idea will be found. 
Fellow students, let us get the ideas of 
peace, progress, brotherhood, and democ- 
racy deep in our very souls and the con- 
crete forms will follow. 

It is not my purpose to analyze the dif- 
ferent student movements which are doing 
their utmost to lead humanity forward. 
Nor must I be understood as saying that 
that which changes always reforms, nor 
yet that every apparent triumph is a just 
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progress. But this much I affirm as true: 
that community, that nation, that race, or 
system, which contents itself with living 
in its own tub, asking nothing of the con- 
quering powers around it except that they 
stand out of its sunshine, will soon find 
itself|in hopeless darkness. Whether civ- 
ilization, on the whole, be going forward 
or going backward, the result will be the 
same to those who insist on standing still 
—they must be overwhelmed. We can live 
neither in nor by the defeated past, and 
if we would live in the growing, conquer- 
ing future, we must furnish our strength 
to ;shape its course, and our will to dis- 
charge its duties. 

We students should first form clear ideas 
of many of the prevailing evils in our 
schools of higher learning. Students are 
coddled as though they were infants. Their 
publications are censored, select speakers 
are chosen for them and words are often 
put into their mouths. They are face to 
face with compulsory attendance, compul- 
sory chapel, and compulsory this and that. 
Taxation without representation is the 
vogue. Freedom of speech is a farce, cer- 
tain knowledge is kept from youth, certain 
publications are not allowed in school li- 
braries, and are even barred from muni- 
cipal libraries for fear the minds of the 
young may be poisoned with the truth. 
Then too, strong and fearless professors 
are ostracized or ousted. Even in America 
Darwinism is not permitted to be taught 
in many schools of the South. 

Worse still, in America we are ever cry- 
ing peace, peace, when there is no peace. 
In many agricultural colleges, to learn the 
technique of the soil and to obtain a de- 
gree, one must take two or three years of 
R.O.T.C. It is even the fashion in some 
of our universities to have compulsory 
military training. Some students are won- 
dering if the German militarism of 1914 
is being absorbed by America. After all, 
this system which is lauded by our pre- 
decessors does not tend to decrease the 
crime in the country, teach a greater re- 
spect for law, minimize the vice among 
students, stop their restlessness, or make 
them really fit for the ordeals of society. 


No more student isolation 


We must cease isolating ourselves. We 
cannot be separated from the rest of so- 
ciety and grow. We must have more li- 
berty, a curriculm of more usefulness, a 
narrower chasm between the scholar and 
the masses. We must become a greater 
factor in determining our destiny while 
at school. We must back up The National 
Student Forum and other youth move- 
ments, keep in contact with foreign stu- 
dents, by speakers, literature, exchange of 
students, correspondence, and tours during 
the summer. Then too, it would be well 
to issue a questionnaire to the various col- 
leges, in order that we might really know 
the true situation among college students. 

The pressing question with every stu- 
dent is not what you have been, but what 
you shall determine to be; not what your 
fathers were, but what your children shall 
be. The students of this generation are 
called to be the emancipating leaders of 
tomorrow. Youth staggers at the sudden 
change; bewildered by the rare conjunc- 


tions in human affairs and alarmed at the 
chaos of the old regime it hesitatingly 
moves forward to build a greater civiliza- 
tion. One is sometimes oppressed with the 
sense of fear that the majority of students 
will not be equal to the unusual responsi- 
bilities which this change places upon them. 
We see many students indifferent. They 
have no confidence in youth. There are 
still others who would foster race hatred 
against the Negro, Jew and Japanese. 
Many, with the ideals of their parents in 
their breasts, would perpetuate the exploi- 
tation of the masses, discrimination, idle- 
ness of the rich, wars for the benefit of the 
capitalists, an inferior place for woman 
in society, and the same old boring school 
system. But in spite of the dead weight 
the real students must save the day by 
dealing frankly with these problem, frank- 
ly with themselves, and bravely with their 
habits and thoughts. 


Proper ideas must lead the way and de- 
velop into action. No more should youth 
believe “young men for war and old men 
for council.” Into the legislative halls 
you must go, to exempt students from 21- 
31 years of age from war, and to draft 
the makers from 45-60, and in the second 
draft those from 61-80 will bear the mus- 
kets. See that the laborers are given a 
chance in our industrial scheme. Then too, 
we might give Christianity a whole-hearted 
trial in America instead of sending it all 
to China, Japan, India, and Africa. 


Fellow students, we cannot escape the 
responsibilities pressing upon us, The edu- 
eated youth of today, of this generation 
must be responsible for the future welfare 
of mankind. That future will be anything 
you command it. 


Where Do We Go 


From Here? 


By G. D. EATON 
Editor “The Tempest,” Michigan’s inde- 
pendent student paper 


After much ponderous thinking, and 
after attending the latest conference of the 
National Student Forum, I am come to the 
conclusion that the greatest hope of ad- 
vancing American education lies in a con- 
tinuance of the stagnant and repressive 
system under which our colleges and uni- 
versities are now operated. 


Now, while the reader is busily damn- 
ing me for a conservative of the blackest 
sort, let me explain that it is precisely the 
static and stupid condition which brings 
out brilliance and resistance, ideas and rare 
fighting qualities. 

In brief, the movement today, born of 
repression and thriving under conditions 
of stupidity which have killed off the less 
able, is not big enough yet, has not enough 
adherents, has not yet attracted enough 
attention. I nightly pray to whatever gods 
may be that suppression, narrow-minded- 
ness, and fogyism may continue for a 
space. When the whole business gets ob- 
viously rotten enough the solution will be 
at hand and almost automatic. 


But there are factors which have brought 
these bad conditions about, and which are 
really worth looking into. With all due 
respect to Dr. Meiklejohn of Amherst, what 
we need in the colleges today is not demo- 
cracy as it is generally conceived; it is 
precisely that democracy which has 
brought the terrible conditions about. It 
is precisely that democracy which has dis- 
tinguished the American college and uni- 
versity from the European; and the Eu- 
ropean university, as bad as it is, is in- 
finitely above the American. The French 
lycee and college, from which youngsters 
“graduate” at the same age as they grad- 
uate from our high and _ preparatory 
schools, give an education which is the 
equivalent of that offered in our colleges 
and the non-professional schools of our 
universities. 

Do you doubt me? Then, let us consider 
that a person entering the Sorbonne, let 
us say, goes into philology if he wishes to 
study languages further. He is long past 
the stage of learning the current idiom of 
foreign countries. On the other hand, our 
young people who matriculate are still 
studying the English language—although 
they may have had an elementary (very) 
course ina foreign language at high 
school. And when I say that they are 
still studying English I do not mean Eng- 
lish literature; I mean grammar, syntax, 
sentence construction, and even punctua- 
tion. They have spent twelve years at the 
English language, and are still at it. Not 
one in a thousand even knows what philo- 
logy is, and his etymological perspective 
is narrowed to, perhaps, a dozen words. 

This is the effect of democracy in our 
schools, the effect of public opinion, the 
effect of state universities with elected 
regents, the effect of endowed schools with 
religious and mollycoddle donors. 

The democracy we need in our schools, 
if we need it at all, is not an education 
for everyone, but an education for every- 
one who is mentally fitted to be educated. 

I take up a document I have had on hand 
for several years, “The Detroit Educational 
Bulletin,” published in February, 1921. The 
estimated expenditures for that year total 
$5,321,905.47. Of this $399,149.61 is al- 
lowed for anemic, blind, crippled, deaf, 
mentally defective and backward students; 
the rest goes for the education of the 
normal sons and daughters. But note; 
under a special heading I find the stupen- 
dous sum of $64,000 set aside for (1) spe- 
cial classes for backward and over-age 
children, and (2) classes for gifted or pre- 
cocious children. 

The grouping may look a little quaint, 
but I see it only as the result of our 
democratic tendencies in education. But 
that isn’t the worst. Detroit is my home 
town, and being on the scene of action, I 
made especial inquiry to find out what 
proportion of the enormous sum of sixty- 
four thousand dollars went to classes for 
“gifted or precocious children.” I was un- 
able to locate a single example, and the 
educational board did not deign to answer 
a personal inquiry which I put in. 

I leave the whole business with a couple 
of questions: What is education? and 
What distinguishes it from charity? 
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THE NEW STUDENT NEXT YEAR 


This is the last number of The New 
Student which will appear this semester. 
The next number will be Volume 3, No. 1 
and will appear on September 29, 1923 
The New Student will be edited next year 
by Lenore Pelham, who graduates from 
Roekford College this spring. Miss Pel- 
ham was editor of The Purple Parrot, 
Rockford’s weekly paper, a strong and well 
organized sheet whose character is not to 
be judged from the rather giddy title. Miss 
Pelham is deeply interested in the student 
movement and will go to Europe this sum- 
mer, with several other members of the 
Forum to study the European Youth move- 
ments at first hand. We are convinced 
that both by her natural gifts and he) 
careful preparation for the work, Miss Pel- 
ham will prove an able editor of The New 
Student. 


YOUTH AND THE WAR-MAKERS! 


Student Conference June 19-21 at.Wauk- 
egan, Illinois (50 minutes from Chicago) 
The students of the University of Chicago 
Liberal Club, the North Western University 
Liberal League and the North Western 
University Student Forum (local units of 
The National Student Forum) are holding 
a conference on “Youth and the War- 
Makers.” 

The first day will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the present world situation in in- 
dustry and politics. The second day the 
delegates will discuss the causes of war, 
and on the third day the conference will 
decide on the “next steps” to be taken by 
American Youth. 

Not only students but members from the 
Young Worker’s League and other organ- 
izations of young people will be present. 
All students interested are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

Rates are $2.50 for the Conference fee 
and $2.25 a day for board and lodging. 


Too much of our civilization is the result of ‘‘the unregulated squattings 
of commercial adventure on the derelict sites left by the gradual failure of 


the feudal system.....”’ 


—Sidney and Beatrice Webb; The Decay of Capitalist Civilization. 


For further information write Alice Han- 
son, 1928 Sherman Ave., Evanstan, Illinois. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCES 


An international conference on Educa- 
tion will be held by the New Education 
Fellowship in Territet, Switzerland, August 
2-15. This organization was founded in 1921 
and has already three branches in England, 
Germany, and France. Its English publica- 
tion is The New Era. American students 
interested in education are cordially in- 
vited and should write to Mrs. Beatrice 
Ensor, care The New Era, 11 Tavistock 
Sq., London. 


German Youth Invites Us 


From all sides of Germany, from the 
Scandinavian countries, from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Holland, France and all the new re- 
publics, from every European country 
where there is a real youth movement, 
the young people, students, and wander- 
vogel will make their way towards Munzin- 
gen am M. where will be held a tagung of 
Youth from August 14-19. All American 
students are urged to attend this one con- 
ference above all others. For here they 
will meeet leaders of almost all the dif- 
erent youth groups and will learn to un- 
derstund their work. 

Accomodation will be of the simplest. 
Munzingen is a delightful old medieva, 
town, and there will be beds and hostelry 
facilities for a certain number. Firs. 
come first served; but the late comers will 
find a number of hospitable and convenient 
barns. 


COLLEGE JOURNALISM 


A college is judged by the paper it puts 
out as surely as a man is judged by his 
friends, and in both cases the decision may 
be inaccurate though usually it is a pretty 
good gage. Papers come to THE NEW 
STUDENT from over 120 colleges in the 
United States, and THE NEW STUDENT 
judges that the colleges are slowly and 
with difficulty awaking from an aimless 
somnambulism. 

Many people blame the faculty and 
trustees for the intellectual lethargy in 
our colleges. But how about the students 
themselves? Why is it that the majority 
of college papers, which are entirely in the 
students’ own hands, have pages filled with 
accounts of athletics, poor comic columns, 
and trite editorials that try so hard to be 
clever? Why is there so little mention of 
education, and intellectual discussions, why 
no word on things that go on outside the 
college walls? 

All this is true but not as universally 
true as it was last October. Some papers 
are waking up, particularly the ones in 
the east—perhaps because they are more 
alive to the influence of Europe, which in 
the case of higher education, seems to be 
in advance of us. 

After careful consideration, we should 
rate the “Amherst Student” as the best 
American college paper, and we particu- 


larly compliment Mr.’Warner on his ex- 
cellent editorials—excellent both in sub- 
ject and treatment. Amherst has close ri- 
vals in the “Yale Daily News,” the “Vassar 
Miscellany,” the “Harvard Crimson,” the 


Bryn Mawr College News” the Barnard 


“Bulletin,” and the “Mt. Holyoke News.” It 
ject and treatment. Amherst has close in 
the “Yale Daily News,” the “Vassar Mis- 
cellany,” the “Harvard Crimson,” the Bryn 
Mawr College News,” the Barnard “Bul- 
lettin,” and the “Mt. Holyoke News.” It 
seems to us that these papers in the order 
given come nearest to being well-balanced 
news sheets, giving due space not only to 
athletics but to religious, political, social, 
and educational questions of day, with 
good discussions and editorials. They are 
for the most part aware of modern life, 
and are better balanced in their outlook on 
it. Football is a fine thing, no one regrets 
it, until it comes to usurp the place of oth- 
er things just as fine and finer. 


Next there is a group of papers which 
devote some space to what we call these 
larger interests, but the articles are ac- 
counts rather than thoughthful opinions. 
Life in these colleges seems to be content- 
edly intra-mural, with a superficial report- 
ing of what goes on outside. They seem 
to forget, except for short intervals, that 
they are in life themselves—not just look- 
ing at it disinterestedly. But they do 
wake up sometimes, and each time with 
increasing vigor and justness. In this 
group are the “Reed College Quest,” the 
“Dartmouth” the “Daily Maroon” (Uni- 
versity of Chicago), the “Smith College 
Weekly,” the “Hunter College Bulletin,” 


the “Phoenix” (Swarthmore), the “Mills” 


College Weekly,” the “Columbia Specta- 
tor,” the “Daily Nebraskan,” the “United 
Statements” (Baylor College, Texas). 

The third group, and unfortunatedly still 
the largest, apparently lives for nothing 
but athletics and parties. Sometimes they 
like debates. These papers have apprecia- 
tive summaries of their speakers, cute little 
editorials about spring, or talking in the 
library, and announcements of engagements. 
Some of them were quite excited about the 
Foreign Students who came to visit them. 
We haven’t room to enumerate all the pa- 
pers in this group. They are almost with- 
out exception from the smaller colleges, 
particularly denominational colleges. 
Scientific colleges usually fall in this class, 
perhaps because they have not been suf- 
ficiently trained in the use of words to con- 
vey satisfactorily their manifold interests 
—or possibly because these interests are 
lacking. 

Leaving classifications aside, there has 
been the last winter marked progress in 
college journalism. There has been a 
growing interest in education in the widest 
sense; in curricular criticism and reform, 
in honor systems, compulsory chapel, stu- 
dent councils, free speech, foreign ques- 
tions, and the Youth Movement. Political 
questions have been the subjects of coun- 
try-wide debates which have won more 
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support and enthusiasm than probably ev- 
er before. Many of these debates have been 
conducted according to the Oxford system, 
introduced this year, which aims at dis- 
covering the truth rather than at winning 
an intellectual tug-of-war. 


Such departures from the old order show 
that the awakening is progressing. In 
fact so marked is the progress that we 
cannot believe it due merely to the natural 
development of the individual editors. Col- 
lege, journalism, -and with it of course the 
colleges, appear to be at the beginning of a 
noticeable rise toward real intellectual in- 
terests, and we may expect to see next 
year a development which will surprise at 
least the more despairing of our educators. 


Antonin Palecek, the student from Cze- 
cho-Slovakia brought to the United States 
by The National Student Forum is plann- 
ing to stay here to study next winter. He 
is anxious this summer to get some tutor- 
ing or translating work. 

M. Palecek is profficient in English, 
French, German, Czecho-Slovakian, and 
Russian. He has studied at the University 
of Prague where he was the foreign se- 
eretary of the Association of Students and 
has also attended the Sorbonne for two 
years where he worked in the School of 
Political Science. 

Address him c/o The National’ Student 
Forum 2929 Broadway, N. Y. 


College Terrors as Seen on Tour 
By GEORGE D. PRATT JR., Executive Secretary of the N. S. F. 


In these days when old hatreds and: new 
fears have set Europe seething with na- 
tional and international disorders, we are 
apt to pat ourselves on the back a bit, here 
in America, and say, “Praise God we are 
not as others are.” The U. S. A. is in the 
strongest and safest position of any nation 
in the world today. We are a republic 
trying to find out what Democracy means; 
we have developed and are developing ma- 
terially and_ scientifically at a rate which 
has set the world wondering; we are a 
great Nation—but. That “but”? is a large 
“put” for it involves the very foundation 
of what our Nation is—its People. The 
people of the U. S. A. are suffering from 
a most horrible overdose of fear. Perhaps 
fear is a natural part of the make up of 
a people whose major interest is Material 
things, rather than Human relationships. 
Whether it is or not does nothing to deny 
or destroy the fact that fear is the Child 
of Ignorance. It is the ignorant who féar, 
who worship fetishes, who cherish super- 
stitions. Fear and understanding are nev- 
er partners, they never go together. Un- 
derstanding, intelligence, knowledge, elim- 
inate fear. Fear, when adhered to, bars 
the path and possibility to understanding. 

Why, then, is it that in America we 
fear? Why do we shudder at the mere 
suggestion of advanced thought, or thought 
quite different from our own? Why do 
we tremble at the word “liberal,” and why 
do we fly into tantrums of combined fear, 
hate, and patriotism when a so-called “ra- 
dical” appears upon the scene? Few of 
us dare to stand up and show him where 
he is wrong. Few of us crawl out of our 
self satisfaction enough to find out what 
this other fellow is talking about. Why 
are we so paralyzed with fear at things 
we refuse to know anything about? We 
howl Democracy from the house tops. We 
kill and save, and express ourselves and 
prevent others from expressing themselves 
in the name of Democracy. Yet we never 
define Democracy, we refuse to define li- 
beral, we don’t know what radical means, 
except that we believe that it can be ap- 
plied to anyone and anything which dis- 
agrees fundamentally with each of us. 
Finally, we are actually mortally afraid of 
pacifists. Think of it! and we try to fight 
socialism, communism, and all the other 
“isms” by mixing them together, calling 
them one and the same, and then sitting 


down trembling and afraid in the midst of 
legal bomb proofs and wire entanglements, 
sworn to “hear no evil, see no evil, speak 
no evil.” 

Fear. We live on it, and others live by 
constantly instilling it into us. We pay 
them for doing it too, and cry “Ha, patri- 
ots!” when they accomplish an especially 
adroit turn against something neither we 
nor they know much about, but which we 
all fear for that reason. Queerly, too, we 
do it in the name of something equally 
indefinite and unknown. 

As Fear is the result of ignorance of 
things and. the nature of things, it be- 
hooves us to examine the cause or source 
of this ignorance that we may know what 
is being done to eliminate it, and may as- 
certain how much we are to be its victims 
in the near future. 

_For this we cannot turn to our educa- 
tional institutions. 

I do not propose here to give an exhaust- 
ive criticism of these institutions. I in- 
tend merely to tell a tale—the tale of a 
tour to 29 American colleges and universi- 
ties with three European students. 


Why the tour was undertaken 


Last fall The National Student Forum 
brought to the United States six young 
students from Europe. The purpose of 
this importation was to tour a certain num- 
ber of American colleges in an effort to 
accomplish two things: 

First: in the interest of international un- 
derstanding, to give a fairly large number 
of American students an opportunity to be 
with and talk with a few intelligent young 
fellows from European countries. 

Second: to enable these Americans to 
compare,’ and revalue themselves with 
these products of European life and educa- 
tion. 

As one of those who chose these boys, 
and as an officer of The National Student 
Forum, I took charge of one of the two 
travelling groups. We began our tour 
early in January, my team consisting of a 
student from Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and England. 

We in America have been impressed 
many times by the intellectual independ- 
ence and freedom of the European univer- 
sities. They are many years older, of 


course. They have had their struggles and 


problems, and yet it must be admitted that 


today they are much more open, and free 
for that intellectual give and take which 
is such a basic essential in anything that 
approaches an education. 

In dealing with our tour it would be quite 
impossible for me to go into. reception de- 
tails at this or that college. Nor shall I 


say a great deal about the exceedingly fine 
response given by many. 

As this article deals primarily with Fear, 
and its relation to the colleges, I must con- 
fine myself to a number of incidents which 
in themselves were merely disagreeable, 
but which became important as indications 
of a state of mind in institutions whch ex- 
ist solely for knowledge, and learning. 

Of these, two colleges stand out pre- 
dominantly as being Fear-ruled, and to an 
extent which is quite unheard of in Euro- 
pean universities, except perhaps in cer- 
tain of those countries with which we are 
by no means anxious to be compared, and 
which we hardly want to emulate. 

Fearful kindness 

‘Scheduled for a two day visit, we arrived 
at seven in the morning. Much to our sur- 
prise we were met at the station by the 
President, and taken in his car to a hotel. 
After breakfasting in a nearby restaurant 
we motored out to the university in time 
for one of the European students and my- 
self to deliver a short talk before the as- 
sembled college in chapel. 

This ceremony over, the student body 
marched out with extraordinary rapidity, 
girls on-one side, boys on the other. The 
hall was empty. We remained to shake 
hands with two or three students, and a 
number of the faculty. The president took 
us in charge. He generously threw open 
his office for our use. We stayed there 
until lunch time. The student body, we 
were told, was too busy to be seen in the 
morning. 

For lunch we. were taken down town to 
the Chamber of Commerce, where we dined 
with the President and three members of 
the faculty. 

For the afternoon the president had 
planned something pleasing for our diver- 
sion, an auto ride some twenty miles into 
the country to an old, historic, and very 
sacred spot. We started directly after 
lunch, I, the young fellow from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, the President, and a professor of 
languages in one car; the boys from Eng- 
land and Germany with a faculty member 
in another. 

The ride was pleasant and the place in- 
teresting. 

We got back to the university at five 
o’clock. 

Supper was at six. We were to eat in 
the student dining hall. The Englishman 
and I decided on a stroll for the interven- 
ing hour. 

We had been on our way scarcely five 
minutes when a student came up to me. 
“Mr. Pratt, don’t you think you fellows 
could find some time to talk to us. The 
President says you’re all booked up, but 
there’s a bunch of us want awfully to see 
you.” 

The President had been kind, extremely 
kind, with a purpose. We were not to talk 
with students, we were to talk to students 
under careful official supervision. Why? 
Because the President was afraid—afraid 
to let us talk with students for fear that, 
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_as he expressed it, “we should undo in 
half an hour what he had done in eight 
years,” and afraid not to let us talk with 
students for fear it would be heard of out- 
side the college walls. 

After supper I got together with the 
President, brought the issue to a head, and 
had a long, long talk. It required a good 
share of self control on both sides. 

He said he wanted to be absolutely frank. 
T believe he was, but I am certain that he 
was absolutely dishonest with himself. 
Never have I listened to such an admission 
of ‘groveling fear and suspicion. 

Begging, threatening, accusing. We had 
all kinds of sport. 

In a letter written to me before we came 
the gentleman said: 

“T am not at all informed as to the ob- 
jects or the after-results which you expect 
to follow this meeting. I should like to 
ask that in case you have in mind to pro- 
pose an organization or contributions apart 
from those taken as above suggested, you 
be good enough to let those items be de- 
ferred for decision until a later date..... 
We shall ask that nothing be done which 
will embarrass us in our established poli- 
cies. We, of course, wish to do nothing to 
embarrass the delegation who honor us by 
their coming. I suspect that very sub- 
stantial and valuable results can be obtain- 
ed without embarrassment on either side.” 


I made no attempt whatsoever to go 
against his wishes. I objected absolutely 
however, to having these three fellows 
from Europe treated with suspicion and 
perfect intellectual dishonesty. 

To this the President replied that we had 
done him a moral wrong by coming at all, 
by having, as he said, forced the issue upon 
him. The issue was, as stated above, that 
of treating us openly and without suspi- 
cion, or that of denying us access to the 
students and having it leak out to the ears 
of the public. 


To meet or not to meet 


The fellow was in an awful fix, and mis- 
erable. After another talk he said that he 
would allow us to see students, if we would 
promise not to mention the college, its life 
or its problems. In other words we could 
repeat what he told us. We might be his 
mouthpiece, but never ourselves. 

The three European students flatly re- 
fused any such attitude. We decided to 
leave, for obviously there was little use in 
bringing these three students from Europe 
to a place where they were not permitted 
to see American students. 

But no! The President decided that to 
have us go without meeting, was far worse 
than having us meet. 

We met and talked with perfect freedom. 

I believe no harm was done, and from 
the students’ response I believe the meet- 
ing with these three young fellows from 
abroad was one of the experiences of their 
lives. 

There is the situation in an American so- 
called institution of learning. 

The president a monarch in his own little 
domain. That president ruling with a fear 
of his students, and a fear of the outside 
world, plus an absolutely dishonest attitude 
towards both. 

He was afraid to let us come; he was 
afraid not to let us come. 


He fears to let the country see what he 
is doing, and he trembles at the thought 
that someone might find out. 

Last June this same president preached 
a baccalaureate sermon on “The Unity of 
Mankind.” It was a good sermon, and as 
full of Bible quotations as one could wish. 
From what we saw actually in operation 
at the college, however, and from remarks 
made by some of his students, it was all 
too plain that the fellow had given his 
great message to the graduating class, and 
unselfishly retained nothing of it for him- 
self. Pity the man who cries, “All men 
are equal” and then adds softly, “when it 
is expedient.” 

Right or wrong, the thing is fundament- 
ally dishonest, and the usual suppression is 
carried on, under the banner of Freedom, 
Unity, Brotherhood, and what not. 

The significance of our adventure at this 
particular college was not in disagreement 
of ideas between teachers and taught, visit- 
ors and visited, but in the hypocricy of at- 
titude, and the fear that the true existing 
relation should come to light. 


Fraternal Christians? 


Example number two was like unto num- 
ber one. The story at this university was 
brief, and disagreeable. We were guests 
of the Y. M. C. A. Our reception was cold 
and clammy. There was a distinctly heavy 
atmosphere, a forced cordiality, though a 
few students seemed glad to see us. 


Two or three hours after our arrival I 
got together ijn conference with the stu- 
dent “leaders” of the campus—the presi- 
dent of the student body, the editor of the 
funny paper, the editor of the daily, va- 
rious athletic captains, the Y. M. C. A. se- 
eretary and a few stragglers. We talked 
for about an hour. The meeting started 
with vague heavy clouds of suspicion on 
the horizon. It ended with blind hostility. 
It took about two minutes to see that these 
fellows were quite convinced that we were 
Bolsheviks, and another two to realize that 
they had gathered together, determined to 
hear and understand nothing, but merely 
to be maliciously unintelligent and disa- 
greeable. It was a pretty session. 


The same attitude carried itself into the 
fraternities in which two of us were living. 
It was most amusing to hear these fellows 
sing sentimental songs of brotherhood to 
each other over the table, and then treat 
their guests in quite another way. It 
seemed a bit unreal, and one found it ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile with the enor- 
mous amount of energy expended in hand- 
shaking, and back slapping. We Ameri- 
cans have taken many words and changed 
their meaning for adaptation to our parti- 
cular conceptions. Perhaps “Fraternity” 
has suffered this fate. 


The climax of our little visit came the 
next evening. The three European stu- 
dents were speaking in nearby churches. I 
was in the Y. M. C. A. building. The Y. 
secretary walked through and I asked if 
he wouldn’t show me the way to the church 
where the English student was speaking. 
He said he “didn’t know the way,” and dis- 
appeared into another room. Not only 
rude but crude. I thanked Heaven my Eu- 
ropeans hadn’t seen this side of an Ameri- 
can Christian Association. 

Some five minutes later the door of the 


next room was flung open, and behold, my 
friends of the day before sat in solemn 
conclave around a table. I was asked in 
to have a little talk. I entered the death 
chamber, and the door closed behind me. 


In three minutes I was filled with an 
enormous feeling of relief—what I had 
supposed to be a death chamber, turned out 
to be a little one-act farce. 


For twenty minutes I sat and listened to 
the “leaders of the campus” tell me that 
although they had nothing against us per- 
sonally, in fact they rather liked us, still 
on careful consideration of their responsi- 
bility for “the good of the whole,” they 
thought the university, and especially the 
freshmen and sophomores too underdevel- 
oped, and too susceptible to evil influences 
to hear what we had to say. And further, 
that they just wanted to mention that, as 
the whole student body was getting an- 
grier and angrier at our presence on the 
campus, they thought it best that we leave 
as soon as possible for fear that some stu- 
dent group would suddenly attain the 
overwhelming climax of its wrath and 
throw us out. 

Could anyonoe help laughing at that? 
I did laugh, and they commended me on 
taking the “disappointment” so well. 

There you are. That is an American 
University. 

It is not representative, but it is repre- 
sentative in that Fear and ignorance were 
all that it had to offer to three young Eu- 
ropeans who came as guests within its 
walls. That is a recognized American In- 
stitution of Learning—higher learning 
from our point of view. 

All of these students who dealt with us 
were 100% Americans—at least they told 
us so—and yet they were afraid to talk 
with these Europeans, they couldn’t be 
hospitable to them. They threatened to 
throw them out if they didn’t go, and all 
of this even before they had heard them 
speak, or known them for a day and a 
half. Are we as students going to claim 
this as America, and then follow the lead 
of so-called protective and patriotic organi- 
zations, which shout Fear and Danger at 
the top of their lungs, and use methods of 
violence and defamation which make a 
true American shudder? Or are we going 
to realize that our country can remain 
great, and progress only so far as we con- 
stantly examine it, constantly criticize it 
with open and fearless minds, 


Please don’t tell 


The president of the university just re- 
ferred to, asked us not to disclose its in- 
tellectual condition to the rest of the aca- 
demic world for fear that, should that con- 
dition become known, he would be unable 
to add better and greater professors to his 
teaching staff. Not a bad argument in its 
way, but from the glimpse we were afford- 
ed of the state legislature, the difficulties 
of the president and that state legilature, 
and the very definite aversion of that 
legislature to interpret education in other 
terms than that of propaganda, and ma- 
terial wealth, made us fear that the “bet- 
ter and greater’ professors would have 
little chance of remaining, should they even 
be enticed into the fold. 

In addition to the above there were two 
instances when we were spared the embar- 
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rassment of being the guests of universi- 
ties which were afraid of us. The presi- 
dents of Minnesota and Purdue got to 
gether, and decided that their institutions 
had been gravely at fault in inviting these 
young Europeans, and that they promised 
to be too intelligent and stimulating for 
the tender nest eggs being nursed along 
in those two universities. Those who had 
invited us were told that we were taboo. 
We were asked to stay away. 

The adventures and examples mentioned 
above were the most outstanding out of 
twenty-nine colleges and universities visit- 
ed. 

\Five welcomed us with fearless strength, 
open minds, and a willingness to meet hu- 
man beings face to face. Four of these 
five were small colleges considered insig- 
nificant by most of the large plants which 
showed the most fear. 

All of the others were fearful, or sus- 
picious, and, with the exception of course 
of small interested groups, the students lis- 
tened and criticized from a distance. Most 
of these others did their best to impress 
us with their opinions and freedom. They 
didn’t quite have the nerve, though, to 
trust us to ourselves. The various little 
schemes of administrative supervision were 
amusing. 


Bootleg democracy 


I have given here a few indications of a 
state of mind in the centers where our 
young people are supposed to be getting 
education and wisdom. I have said almost 
nothing of the good or positive side. This 
with a purpose. For a long time, in fact 
ever since we started to become a wee bit 
over-drunk, and mentally befuddled on a 
beverage of moonshine Democracy, we have 
lain back and told the rest of the world 
how extremely perfect we are. To do that 
we have had first to tell ourselves how 
perfect we are. That has not been hard, 
and it becomes less hard as we cease to 
feel the meaning of Democracy and go on 
intoxicating ourselves with a bootleg sub- 
stitute for the ancient vintage wine, ped- 
dled under the same name. 

The time has come, however, when we 
are beginning to see our foolishness, 
through the haze; and the wrongs that we 
have done while drunk are beginning to 
impress themselves upon our consciousness. 
We are beginning to see what really does 
exist, and what we were hypnotized into 
believing existed before. In other words 
we are acquiring something of a National 
and social consciousness, in the _ truest 
sense of those terms. 

What comes of it remains to be seen. 
Whether we are to be great or fearfully 
puny, depends enormously on the young 
people who are preparing to be the Ameri- 
ca of the future. What will be, rests on 
the determination of those young people 
to see things as they are, and to get beyond 
surface appearances. Let us make up our 
minds, therefore, to question and examine 
ruthlessly into ourselves, and into our civ- 
ilization. 

Does our education educate, or does it 
pump and propagand? Is it free to help 
those develop who want to develop, or does 
it say, “No, we are the ultimate source of 
learning and thinking; if you do not think 
as we think, out you go—a heretic and a 
menace.” 


It takes only a very little honest exam- 
ination and questioning to find some sur- 
prising situations in our colleges. 

Think it over, students, and when you 
come back in the fall, do so with the deter- 
mination to see what you are getting, and 
what you are not getting. Then bend your 
energies to intelligent thinking on what 
can be done about it. Should your efforts 
produce fruit, you will have done one of the 
most vital things for the ttue development 
of this country. 

It requires courage. Don’t try unless 
you have it, and remember what it means 
for those who are to come, if you, in any 
small way, can rid your college of Fear, 
Ignorance of existing (though purposely 
hidden) facts, and Prejudice. 


German Students 


Labor 


By K. J. A. C. FRIEDRICH 
Heidelberg Student 


As I toured around the country I was 
often asked “Is there really much distress 
and suffering among the students of your 
country?” And I came back with the 
question “Do you think that nearly two- 
thirds of the students would work at steel 
and iron mills, coal pits and canal building 
if they had plenty of money? And if this 
was true in 1922 what will happen under 
the present conditions.” 

Everybody knows what rough labor in 
these places means, though few people 
really realize it. It is beyond question that 
this student work must result in a deep 
change of attitude toward life. There is 
growing in many of the students a sort 
of self-consciousness which is based upon 
the hard labor they have been doing in 
order to uphold their ideal of a higher edu- 
cation. This self-consciousness is primarily 
the result of revolt against a destructive 
fate, but it also shows an unbroken will to 
regain soundness and live up to their spirit- 
ual traditions of das Volk der Denker und 
Dichter. The idea of students working, al- 
though quite common in this country is very 
new over seas. The stories which came to us 
about American students laboring as farm 
hands and workers during their vacations 
in order to work their way through col- 
lege, had smacked of “mysterious Ameri- 
ca.” But there is quite a different idea, 
I think, growing up behind many of those 
who work that way now in Europe. It is 
this, perhaps quaint idea, that in these 
days of dark suffering everybody ought 
to be a working unit in society. Only in 
this way can you understand how whole 
fraternities went into the pits to live up 
to the idea of brotherhood and comrade- 
ship, for quite a few of them went only 
because their friends did. 

This desire for higher education and the 
determination to secure it have had im- 
portant results. Great organizations such 
as the student self aid movement have 
grown up. Ninety thousand out of the 
hundred and ten thousand students of 
Germany come from the socalled middle 
class, that is to say, they receive very 
small allowance from home, if any. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1922 fifty thousand 


students had considerably less than 1200 
marks a month. At that time the dollar 
had risen to an average of 500 marks. 
Hence they had about ($2.50) two and a 
half dollars. This is a trifling amount 
however high the comparative purchasing 
power of the dollar may have been at 
that time. This is obvious when you con- 
sider that American students in Germany 
found forty dollars necessary monthly. 


But how can those students live if they 
get only one tenth of what they need? 
They are not wizards. If nothing could 
be done to save them, the last backbone 
of hope for the future was broken. The 
student leaders believed in mutual self 
help and reconstruction rather than in 
charity. This was the basic idea. There 
were two ways of making the students’ 
budget more favorable. First, to enlarge 
the income of the student.. Second, to di- 
minish the expenditures. For the first 
problem, students could be put into high- 
ly paid jobs. The second involved a co- 
operative shop run by students themselves, 
to lessen the retail charges. 

This enterprise was quite a new province 
to the German students. Before the war 
the economic side of the students life had 
been looked upon with particular careless- 
ness, almost with indifference. Four 
years, however, of increasing misery were 
sufficient to change this indifference and 
to call forth a large minded self aid move- 
ment in which the students work hand 
in hand with the faculty and friends of 
higher education, settling together all im- 
portant questions. 

First of all this institution met the ra- 
pidly increasing desire of large numbers 
of students to go to work. During 1922 
sixty thousand students were earning their 
living mostly in mines, factories, building 
canals, or agricultural pursuits. The num- 
ber of students is expected to rise this 
winter to eighty thousand. They are 
placed by student employment bureaus 
which have developed in cooperation with 
local industries a large market for stu- 
dent labor. The industrials were willing 
to admit students as unskilled laborers in 
their mills and factories, quite generally. 
The labor unions were at first reluctant, 
being afraid that strike breakers were go- 
ing to enter their shops, but they were 
finally convinced that this movement was 
anything but that. Apparently fellows 
without money wanted a place to work. 
Upon that basis in 1920 they agreed to 
cooperate if the student employment bu- 
reaus would guarantee to obligate the stu- 
dents never to serve as strike breakers. 
The industrials agreed too. 

When the student returns to the univer- 
sity to use his savings, he enter practically 


a cooperative society. In July 1922 forty- 


five thousand students had their meals 
in kitchens, organized and administered 
by themselves, backed and supported by 
the faculty and friends of the student self 
aid movement, among whom the World 
Student Christian Federation and Quakers 
ranked very high. In order to make these 
kitchens pay, they have added auxiliary 
institutions; nursery gardens, laundries, 
shoe reparing shops, book binding, lock- 
smiths shops, etc. 

The food is of the utmost simplicity, al- 
most like the food during the worst time 
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of the war. I think I ought to describe 
the menus. One day there is cabbage soup 
first and then potatoes and beans. The 
next day there is bean soup first, and po- 
tatoes and cabbage next. Once a week 
you find an enormous snake like line be- 
fore the entrance. You may be sure that 
this is the day for rice mush and prunes. 
Or once again the kitchen will be over- 
crowded because there is meat being: ser- 
ved. You may be sure that this is Sunday. 
And always remember that this is not ar- 
ranged for a few poor fellows who work 
their way, but for fifty percent of the 
present students. 

Shop for lending garments have also 
started, but what they have is not suf- 
ficient for the students. 

The worst problem of all is how to sup- 
port the student who is up for final exam- 
inations, which require as you know, a ter- 
rific and very concentrated preparation, 
corresponding to the work for an Ameri- 
can Ph. D. To meet this situation a money 
lending bank has been started to which 
each student gives yearly 10% of his va- 
cation earnings. These banks support ex- 
clusively students who up to date have 
been working their way. The banks are 
now in great danger of collapse from the 
depreciation of money. They had accumu- 
lated in the last year deposits which 
amounted to ten million marks, but this 
is now three hundred dollars, which of 
course proves to be quite insufficient. And 
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the means at the disposal of the bank are 
not nearly enough to pay its expenses for 
the next two years. And then its resourc- 
es will be exhausted. 

This whole movement is going to pro- 
duce in the minds of students a new spirit 
of help and cooperation, and is going to 
increase their feeling for social responsi- 
bility very rapidly. The quite general 
working together with the simple laborer 
in the shop, opens his eyes to the individual 
problems of .these people. Besides it is 


this sort of plucky fight against the hard- 


ship of the present times, using the peace- 
ful means of working and self restriction, 
which educates us to become “servants” 
of society and to realize the dignity of toil, 
both of hand and brain. I think that 
every friend of higher development and 
every enemy of class distinctions will not 
hesitate to congratulate the leaders in this 
movement. And everybody will find it ne- 
cessary that such a vital friend should not 
vanish, throttled by the recent develop- 
ments which make it from day to day 
more impossible to save money, and which 
pick out of one’s pockets over night what 
one has earned during the day. 


I Recommend 


By HARRY F. WARD 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary 


‘‘The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation’’ 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB 


When among the new books that must 
be read in the way of duty one finds a 
volume that can also be enjoyed it would 
be a sin not to recommend it to youth. 
How shall those who come to remake the 
world find their way, unless they know 
specifically why and where the present or- 
der of things has gone wrong? And no- 
one can tell them that quite so well as the 
Webbs. They have earned the right to 
sign their names to this title. They are 
the original labor-researchers of England. 
For about thirty years they have been at 
it. They are mainly responsible for the 
educational policy and propaganda of the 


-Fabian Society, and the present calibre and 


status of the British Labor Party shows 
how effective it has heen. In the long 
campaign that has captured the place of 
His Majesty’s Opposition and will soon 
take over His Majesty’s Government they 
have produced most of the intellectual am- 
munition. 

It takes four pages to list their “other 
works,” all of them detailed studies in lo- 
cal government and in industrial and so- 
cial organization, and each of them the 
last word in authoritative research in its 
field, including finally “A Constitution 
for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain.” Hence they are entitled to say 
“having done our best to survey the path 
to within sight of the goal, we may without 
misgiving or malice, tell capitalism plain- 
ly what History will think of it when all 
the demogogues of our day are dead and 
forgotten.” 


This they do in a way that is unforget- 
table. Shaw himself has never surpassed 
their report of the “Spirit Expert in Sci- 
entific Consumption deputed by the govern- 
ment of the ALL GOOD to investiage the 
progress towards sanity of the inmates of 
the planetary lunatic asylum’”—which of 
course is our world. Will women students 
ever get away from the suggestion that the 
rivalry of wealthy women in conspicuous 
expenditure may be transformed into an 
emulation in discovering how to maintain 
the most charming home on the prescribed 
equal income? And the unforgettable 
phrases: — “the crippled conscience of the 
propertied class;” “the life of unconscious 
theft;” “the dysgenic influence” of capi- 
talism; good manners demanded toward 
the great unkown mass of our fellow citi- 
zens “who are really sitting down with us 
to eat at the world’s table;” the descrip- 
tion of the profit maker as “an automaton 
working without friction on a repetition 
job.” s 

And the things revealed that Economics 
A and B (or was it 1 and 2) did not show 
you. For instance when it was and how 
it was that capitalism ceased being an as- 
set and became a liability of civilization; 
why it is that inequality is an indispens- 
able fact in our present economic order; 
just. what the rising English industrial 
capitalists did that made them truly the 
Bolsheviks of their time. If I had been 
given a chance to find out these things 
as a student I would have taken it even in 
examination week. 


But the reason I want you to read the 
Webbs’ book is not for the sheer fun of 
getting knowlege beyond the price of ru- 
bies in a form that is sheer delight to the 
recipient, but because I want you to face 
the moral challenge of it all for American 
students, and what that is you must dis- 
cover for yourself, for the Webbs never 
exhort. It will help if, when you come to 
the place where they enumerate the facts 
in the post-war situation in Great Britain 
which have lessened their hope that a new 
social order might come gradually through 
revolution by consent, you give yourselves 
furiously to think about similar facts in 
this country ard their significance. 


Then if you feel like saying “But what 


can we do about it?” I hope you will read 
(or read again) the pamphlet “Labor and 
the New Social Order” by the British 
Labor Party. Next see what that emin- 
ent English economist J. A. Hobson has 
to say in his latest little book about “In- 
centives in the New Industrial Order.” 
Then to. finish the job in style, you might 
discover ‘what,;some English business men 
think must be done to save capitalism as 
it is briefly set forth by Ramsay Muir in 
“Liberalism and Industry,” and also what 
an American engineer, H. L. Gantt, knew 
must be done to make an efficient econo- 
mic system as recorded in his “Organtz- 
ing for Work.” These with ‘Tawney’s 
“Acquisitive Society” and Veblen’s “The- 
ory of Modern Business Enterprise” make 
an eight-inch bookshelf that -will enable 
anyone to understand the workings and 
value of our present economic arrange- 
ments, and will also give the approach to 
a more serviceable system. 
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